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WHO INFLUENCES YOUR BEHAVIOR? 



The word »»behavior'* is used rather broadly in social science. It can refer 
to just about anything we do, including seeing, thinking and dreaming. More 
often, it refers to things that others can directly observe us doing, such as 
eating, working, reading and talking. 

Social scientists have performed many experiments and observations in trying 
to figure out what makes people behave as they do. Some have concluded that much 
human behavior is driven by needs that are "built in" to the human animal. There 
is no general agreement on what these basic needs are, but there is general agree- 
ment that there are such needs, and that they include needs for such things as 
food, water, shelter and the company of other humans. 

Other social scientists have concentrated on the influences that come from 
outside the individual. While it is probably true that basic, "built in" needs 
strongly affect the behavior of all humans, it is equally true that the behavior 
of an individual person is strongly influenced by what goes on around that per- 
son- -especially by what other people do . 

This unit is built around the question, "What influences human behavior?" 
However, the unit is not about all kinds of behavior, and it is not about all 
kinds of influences. Rather, this unit will concentrate on the kinds of influence 
that come from other people, and it will concentrate on certain kinds of behavior 
that can be strongly influenced by other people. 

The first few lessons of this unit are designed to help you get used to 
thinking about influences on behavior, by helping you think about some of the 
influences you know the most about: the influences of other people on your own 
behavior. Later lessons will introduce some kinds of behavior, and some kinds 
of influences, that you may not have thought about. 

The assignment at th- end of this reading will ask you to choose a particular 
area of your own behavior which you think might be influenced by others, and to 
list the types of people who you think influence you. (You will write your number 
instead of your name on your paper, and no one but- your instructor will see the 
paper.) 

Before you begin that activity, however, it is important that you give some 
thought to a few details. 

What Is Influenced : This unit will concentrate on your knowledge, your values 
and your actions, all of which can be strongly influenced by other people. Your 
knowledge includes everything you know or think you know about a particular sub- 
ject, whether it is accurate or not. If someone tells you that the moon is made 
of green cheese, and you believe it, then that is "knowledge" for the purposes 
of this unit. Your values , as you know, are your beliefs about what people should 
and should not do. And your actions are the things you actually do yourself, in- 
cluding things you do alone as well as things you do with other people, and in- 
cluding talking and writing as well as physical activities. So, when you are 
thinking about who influences your behavior, think about all three: 

WHAT IS INFLUENCED 

1. KNOWLEDGE 

2 . VALUES 

3. ACTIONS 

Areas of Behavior : We all know, value and do so many things that it is prac- 
tically impossible to list all the people who influence our behavior. One way 
to make the problem simpler is to concentrate on a part of o:ir behavior: our 
knowledge, values and actions that have to do with some particular "area,** such 
as one of those in the list below. These "areas" have very fuzzy boundaries, and 
they overlap a great deal, and many more could be named. However, if you pick 



one of these areas and think briefly about what it means to you what you know 
abourit what your values are about it, and what you do (and don't do) about it, 
then you'wil] have a much easier time identifying the types of people who in- 
flCSn^eyoir knowledge, your values and your actions. Of course, you will have 
iSified influences on only one area of your behavior. But you can do the 
same thing again, at any time, for any other area of your behavior that you think 
Is inflleScedb?' other people. The assignment below will ask you to think about 
influences on your knowledge, values and actions in relation to one of these: 



AREAS OF BEHAVIOR 



1 . 


ENVIRONMENT AND ECOSYSTEM 


6. 


RACECS)^ OR ETHNIC GROUPCS) 


2. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE 


7. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


3. 


DRUG USE 


8. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


4. 


WORK AND MONEY 


9. 


SCHOOL AND LEARNING 


5. 


RELIGION 







Sources of Influence: Finally, you may find it easier to identify the 
persons who influence your knowledge, values and actions m a particular area 
?f JoC have a list of types of persons who might influence you. Several possible 
sL^ces of inflieice are listed and briefly explained below. , Following the ex- 
planations is a list showing only the key words, to help you in completing the 
assignment . 

1. Parents: This category might include step-parents, other guardians 
or other people who live with you in the role of parent. 

2 Aae-Level Relatives: These include brothers, sisters and cousins-- 
any relatives whom you do not co nsider to be of an older generation than yourself. 

3_ Adult Relatives : Aunts, uncles, grandparents, great-grandparents, etc, 

4 Same Sex and Age : This category includes anybody you know who is of 
your own generation and tne same sex as you, and is not a relative. 

5. Opposite Sex. Same Age : Anybody you know who is of your generation, 
of opposite sex, and not a relative. 

6. Teachers: People who are now or have been your teachers in any 
school you have attended. 

7 Other Sch ool Adults : Anyone else (except other students) connected 
with schools you have attended: principals, counselors, custodians, teachers 
you haven't taken classes from and so on. 

8 Non-School Adults: Anyone else you know who is of an older genera- 
tion: family friends, people you know from religious groups or other groups you 
belong to, your friends' parents, etc. 

9 Public Pe rsonalities : Anybody whom you don't know personally, but 
whose public image you Know: iTFTl-known politicians, actors and actresses, musi- 
cians , writers , models, painters, scientists, etc. 

10 Anonymous People: People who you know are there, somewhere, but 
whom you have never seen aiid perhaps never heard of. Who "^i^^es commercials 
newpaper. articles and television shows? Who writes the laws on drug use? Who 
wrote this reading? 

11, Fictitious People ; Wonder Woman, Superman, Mary Worth, Marcus 
Welby, etc. 

12. Other: God, plants, animals, landscapes, etc. 

2 6 
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When you are working on the assignment, consider all of these: 

SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 



1. 


PARENTS 


7. 


OTHER SCHOOL ADULTS 




Hue LiCVCIj ixCLiHilVCO 


Q 

o • 


NON- SCHOOL ADULTS 


3. 


ADULT RELATIVES 


9. 


PUBLIC PERSONALITIES 


4. 


SAME SEX AND AGE 


10. 


ANONYMOUS PEOPLE 


5. 


OPPOSITE SEX, SAME AGE 


11 . 


FICTITIOUS PEOPLE 


6. 


TEACHERS 


12. 


OTHER (DESCRIBE THE SOURCE OF 
INFLUENCE) 



ASSIGNMENT : 

The first three steps below will ask you to lay out a worksheet in the form 
shown below. 



[your number] 

[the AREA OF BEHAVIOR you choose] 

KNOWLEDGE VALUES ACTIONS 



1. At the top of a sheet of paper, write the number that wr assigned to 
you in class. 

2. Look at the list of "AREAS OF BEHAVIOR" above. Pick one that is impor- 
tant to you and in which you think your knowledge, values and actions are influ- 
enced by other people--especially if you would like to know more about who it is 
that influences your behavior in that area, or if you have a feeling that you 
might be letting other people influence you more than you should in that area. 

When you have picked an area of behavior, write the name of it at the top 
of your paper, under your number. 

3. Write three column headings on the paper: KNOWLEDGE, VALUES AND ACTIONS. 

4. First, think about your knowledge in the area you have chosen: what 
you know, or think you know- -whether it is accurate or inaccurate. Where did 
you get that knowledge? That is, who influenced your knowledge in that area? 
While yoa are thinking about that question, run your finger do'tm the list of 
"SOURCES OF INFLUENCE" above. Under the heading ''KNOWLEDGE" an your paper, write 
down either the types of people (e.g., "parents" or "teachers" or "anonymous 
people") who have influenced you, or the names of particular people. (If you 
write down the names of particular people, come back to this column later and 
add the types.) 

5. Do the same thing over again, only this time think about who has influ- 
enced your values in the area you have chosen. Under the heading "VALUES," write 
down the types of people who have influenced your values. (It might help to begin 
by thinking about what your values are in this area.) 
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6. Do the same thing One more time, this time thinking about your actions 
fahd your inactions) in the area you have chosen. Under the heading "ACTIONS" 
write the types of psople who have influenced your actions in that aroa. CIt 
mieht help to think first about what you have done, and also about what you have 
not done but could have done- -and perhaps would have done if you had not been 
influenced by somebody.) 

7. At the bottom of your paper Cor on the back), combine the entries in 
the three columns into one list. 

8 Look at the list for a while and think about this question: "Who has 
the most influence over my knowledge, values and actions in the area tf 
Try to~rank at least the top five types of persons, beginning with the type of 
person who has the most influence on your behavior in this area. (If you don t 
have five types of persons listed, you have probably forgotten somebody. Go 
back to step 4 and think again.) 

For the next assignment you will need this list of the five types of persons 
who have the most influence over your behavior in the area you have chosen. 



HOW DOES INFLUENCE REACH YOU? 

As you have discovered, your behavior can be influenced by many different 
kinds of people: parents, other relatives, friends, older people, public figures 
and even people whom you have never heard of or who (being fictitious) exist only 
in people's imaginations. 

If you thought about influences on aU areas of your behavior, you would al- 
most certainly be able to identify at least one person in every category of 
"SOURCES OF INFLUENCE" who had influenced your behavior at one time or another. 
Even in thinking about influences on one area of your behavior, you may have 
identified sources of influence in most or all of the categories listed m the 
preceding reading. 

How do the influences from all these sources reach you? What are the media, 
or channels of communication, that bring influential messages from other people 
to you' If you are interested in knowing who influences you and how and why, it 
helps to be aware of these media of influence. If you think you might be more 
heavily influenced by other people than you should be, you might wish to keep an 
eye on these media, to watch them for messages that might influence you, and to 
think about what--if anything- -those messages are intended to ao to you or for 
you. 

The next reading, "What Does Influence Do for You and for Others?" will 
introduce a way ifi which you can think about the functions of influence: what 
fif anything) others stand to gain by influencing you, and what you stand to 
Bain--or to lose--by allowing your behavior to be influenced. Before you do 
that however, you should write down on paper some examples from your own experi- 
ence'of situations in which other people have influenced your behavior, and 
identify the most important media through which influence reaches you. 

Media of Influence: Several media of influence are introduced and briefly 

descr ibed below. Following the descriptions is a list showing only the key 

words, to help you in completing the assignment at the end of this reading. 

1 Spe ech Heard in Person : This category includes any words you hear 
directly from the person saying them, whether the person is talking only to you, 
talking to a group or crowd that you are in or talking to someone else without 
being aware that you are listening. 

2. Actions Seen in Person : These include anything that you observe 
someone else doing m your presence , whether or not the action is intended to 
influence you, and whether or not the person who does it knows you are watching. 
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3. Plays and Concerts : These are media that bring an author's or com- 
poser's words and/or music to you through performance by others. 

4. Newspapers : Anything in the newspapers: words, photographs, draw- 
ings or cartoons; news , features , advertisements, stock-market quotations and so 
on. 

S. . Magazines ; As in newspapers: anything-, 

6. Books : Words, pictures, drawings or cartoons in all kinds of books: 
school books , leisure reading, religious scriptures, how-to-do-it books and so on. 

7. Signs and Pinboards : Most people see many more signs than they 
are aware of, and people may be influenced by signs without remembering the signs 
clearly or, perhaps, without even knowing that they have seen them. (You might 
try counting all the signs you see in one day: signs on stores, posted rules 
and warnings, billboards and other advertising signs and so on. How many words 
register in your brain? How many pictures? How much of this information is 
related to the area of your behavior that you are investigating?) 

8. R ecords and Tapes : Any music you play on your own equipment which 
has words to it may influence your behavior. Even music without words, by af- 
fecting your mood, may influence the way you behave. 

9. Radio : Radio carries many kinds of information, any or all of 

which may reach you: news, sporting events , public-service announcements, all 
kinds of music, commercials and so on. 

10. Television : News, sports, entertainment, music, commercials. Tele- 
vision often brings you words, pictures (or cartoons) and music all at once; any 
one of the three, or any combination of them, may influence your behavior. 

11. Movies : Movies bring you all the same kinds of information that 
television does, including commercials (for food, drinks ond other movies). 

Most people receive information through all of these media. When you are 
thinking about situations in which you have been influenced, identify which 
one (or more) of these media were involved in each situation: 

MEDIA OF INFLUENCE 



1. 


SPEECH HEARD IN PERSON 


7. 


SIGNS AND BILLBOARDS 


2. 


ACTIONS SEEN IN PERSON 


8. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 


3. 


PLAYS AND CONCERTS 


9. 


RADIO 


4. 


NEWSPAPERS 


10. 


TELEVISION 


5. 


MAGAZINES 


11 . 


movies' 


6. 


BOOKS 







ASSIGNMENT : 

1. At the top of a clean sheet of paper, write (1) the number you have been 
assigned in class, (2) the area of your behavior you have chosen to investigate 
and (3) the five ''SOURCES OF INFLUENCE" you have identified as having the most 
influence on your behavior in that area. 

2, Consider the first (most important) source of influence on your list. 
Think of a situation in your experience in which a source in this category has 
strongly influenced your knowledge, your values or your actions in the area you 
are investigating . 
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% Write a brief description of that situation, including a description 
nf 1-hA* source I description of the message (what you saw heard or otherwise 
e^nJ^icnceSranS a deIc?iption of the effect that you thxnk this message had on 
your behavior. 

4 Identify which one or more of the following was influenced in this 
situation: Knowledge? Values? Actions? 

"5 Identify which one (or more) of the "MEDIA OF INFLUENCE" listed above 
carried the influential message to you in this situation. 

6 ' If you think the message in this situation influenced onlx knowledge, 

and ?ejeat stips 3. 4 and 5 for the new situation. 

7 Repeat steps through 6 for each ^f the remaining "SOURCES OF INFLUENCE", 
on your list of five most important so.irces of influence. 

R At the bottom of the page (or on the back), list all of the "MEDIA OF 
INFLUENCE" t£a? yS"Save identified'as bringing influential messages to you 
INhLUbiMLt tnat yuu think have brought messages that influenced your be- 

JaJi:7iS'JSra?ea%rare'iSJes?I|ating! but whi?h did not happen to carry the 
messages in any of the situations you have described. 

Q Trv tn rank the "MEDIA OF INFLUENCE" in your list from Step 7, beginning 

media. 

You will need your list of the five most important media of influence for. 
the next class discussion and for the next assignment. 



WHAT DOES INFLUENCE DO FOR YOU AND FOR OTHERS? 

Manv of the messages ti:at reach you every day are not intended for you, even 
thoucr^Jhev may influence you- behavior. For example, when you overhear a con- 
iSJioS LSeei peo??e ybu don't know, you are receiving an unintended message. 
^5e message may Sr ma? not be important to you, and it may or may not add to 
JSSr knowlldge^ change your values or influence the way you act. 

Manv other messages that reach you, however, have a function; that is,, they 
1 .^Lr?n some larger social process that includes you. That larger process 
lli\e a sman ISS ii^imaJe SnefsEch as the ongoing life. of your family or a 
may be a smaii ana ^'"-^"'^^ , ' • i^e a large and impersonal one, such as 

■ fjrSorkirgrof rSJti^a^Jonll ?o^^^raKoS%:r whfch you a?e a potential cusvomer 
or the system of government of which you are a citizen. 

Often the function of a message that reaches you is hidden A salesman may 
sound like he is anxious to do you a favor, but it may be that he only wants to 
^pV?vou something. ^ politician may sound like he wants to improve the condi- 
^liis"^?;; wMcJ yS5 live' but it may be that he only wants you to vote for him 
or give him money. 

Of course. I message that is intended to have one effect on you may actually 
ut courbe, d B message may not serve the function it was 

5nIenLd'L''L'?Je ' t'".;ay'5aJe'no lYfeTtTt'lll 7 It may have an effect unrelated 
mtenaea ^O'^"^^' Pnr Pvamnle vou may like the way the salesman talks, and 
ray^Hn^rur eirimitaUnrS' ^an^:; of^peech even If 7- deci.e -t - , 
what he is selling. Or the message may even have an effect that is exactly the 
op?osile of the intended one. For example, you may be so repulsed by the politi- 
cian that you rush right out and vote for his opponent. 

6 lO 



Sometimes the functions of messages are not well known even to the people who 
are sending the messages. An important example of this kind of function is the 
function of maintaining the cohesion (or ^'togetherness") of social groups. Much 
of the communicating that goes on among members of any group--a family, a group of 
friends, a class in school, or a larger group such as a religious community, an 
ethnic group or a nation~-serves the function of keeping the group together. 
Messages among members of a group may serve this function in a variety of ways: 
by letting members of the group know what others are thinking, by letting new mem- 
bers know what is expected of them and what they can expect from others, by estab- 
lishing an understanding of who has what authority over whom and so on. You will 
be learning more about the messages that serve this important function, maintain- 
ing the cohesion of Social groups, in later lessons in this unit. For now, you 
need only be aware that this is one possible function of all messages that come 
to you from other members of a social group that you belong to. And you should 
remember* that any message can have more than one function. 

In the last assignment you were asked to write down brief descriptions of 
five (or possibly more) situations in which people influenced your behavior in 
tb'^ area you have chosen to investigate. In each situation you have identified 
the type of person who influenced you, what you think was influenced (your know- 
ledge, your values or your actions) and the medium that carried the nessage from* 
its source to you. The assignment at the end of this reading will ask you to 
go back over the situations you have described .and to identify, in each situation, 
the functions of the message that influenced you. Before you do that, you should 
have some idea of the range of possible functions that influential mes>ages may 
serve. 

Functions of Influence : Below you will find brief descriptions of several 
different functions that may be served by messages that influence you. (You 
may be able to think of other functions that are not on this list. If you do , 
add them.) Following the descriptions is a list of key words to help you in com- 
pleting the assignment. 

1. Imparting Knowledge : Many messages are intended to give you inform- 
ation (accurate or inaccurate) about one thing or another. Many of the messages 
you receive from teachers, parents and others, through media such as newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio and television, serve this function. 

2. Moral Instruction : Many messages that you receive are intended to 
change your values or to encourage you to keep the values you have. These mes- 
sages may come from parents, teachers and religious leaders, and may also come 
from other sources through, any of the print or electronic communications media. 
Practically every decision you make about how to act has some values connected 
with it; and any message you receive that seems to be intended to influence the 
way you act may be designed to influence you by changing your values. 

3. Promulgating Law : Many messages tell you that something is required 
or prohibited by law, or by some other authoritative decision such as a ruling 

by an administrative bureaucracy. Messages of this kind come not only from re- 
presentatives of local, state and national government (through all sorts of 
media) but also from friends, relatives, newscasters or reporters and so on. 

4. Advertising : You are well aware that many messages are intended to 
encourage you to buy some product, to patronize some store or otherwise to pay 
someone money in exchange for something else. You may be less well aware that 
many messages are intended to influence the way you feel about some part of the 
economy such as an oil company, the oil industry generally, the medical profes- 
sion, the legal profession or the advertising industry. Messages of the latter 
kind may not identify a product or even a brand that you are supposed to buy, but 
may only attempt to impress you with the goodness or desirability of whatever 

(or whoever) is being advertised. Such messages may be intended to influence 
your political behavior rather than your economic behavior. For example, an 
advertisement for the oil industry may be designed to change the values that 
would determine your vote on public issues in which there is a conflict between 
energy-producing industries and environmentalists. The ultimate function of such 
a message, however, is to keep the oil companies in business and to keep their 
profits from declining. - 



S Other Ins trumental Messages ! Moral instruction, promulgatinfj law 

i.4»4„» nvA AvamT^ies of instrumental "essages, that is. messages that 

Itb iSSed t§ lit you to do so mething. Som e other kinds o£ instrumental mes- 
l^aesin^lSde political speeches, messages from interest groups (eg., environ- 
meSJalists) and messages ?rom Ordinary people who are trying to get you to do 
something for them. 

6. B^p7.-essive Mes sages and Entertainment : Many messages are intended 
to let vou kn3T^fiow~35-meone ieeis or to entertain you. Either kind of message 
iaval J be intended °o influence your behavior in subtle ways --for example, to 
S^lSe^ e'joif eSoJJonal sLte at ?he time, or to ^^^^Jj^ ,fe°" 

snm^^thine or somebody. But even if such messages are not intended to influence 
vou thev aJe directed at you (as a member of an audience, if not as an individual), 
and'tiSy marinnSence you? behavior in any number of ways. Many. messages serve 
Jn exp?esslJe entertaining function and also serve other functions at the same 
time For example, you have probably read novels or seen movies that are both 
entertaining aSd.at^the same^ime, clearly intended to. influence your knowledge, 
your values or your actions in relation to some social issue. 



, Maintaining Cohesion of Social Groups : Many messages that serve 
lions (or don^t serve other functions) serve the function of keeping 
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ntVifir functions lor aon't serve uluci ium-t-j-un^j j^,.,^ ^••^ ^..^ , 

a social grJSStogether. No matter what other functions you may have identified 
L a mrss!ge"%o2^hould consider this as a possible additional function if the 
messages comes from another member of a social group you belong to. 

8. Unin tended Messages : As we said at the beginning of this reading, 
c^mo nf thP m essages you receive every day don't have any function at all, they 
reach yoS by IccfSent^ Ye? even an unintended message may add to your knowledge, 
change your valuas or influence your actions. 

In identify5ng the functions of the messages in the situations you described 
for the last assignment, consider all of these: 



FUNCTIONS OF INFLUENCE 



1. IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE 

2. MORAL INSTRUCTION 

3. PROMULGATING LAW 

4. ADVERTISING 



5. OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MESSAGES 

6. EXPRESSIVE MESSAGES AND ENTERTAINMENT 

7. MAINTAINING COHESION OF SOCIAL GROUPS 

8. UNINTENDED MESSAGES 



ASSIGNMENT : 

1 At the top of a sheet of raper write the number you have been assigned 
in class and the area of behavior you have chosen to investigate. 

2 Refer to the descriptions you wrote in response to the last assignment. 
Number'these descriptions, so that you will be able to. refer back to these de- 
scriptions easily without describing them all over again. 

3 Examine description number one. Run your finger down the list of "FUNC- 
TTONS OF INFLUENCE" above, and identify all function^ that you think mifiht have 
beefserved by the messag^ in the situation you described. On your niTiEeet of 
paper! wite the number °f ^^e situation and list the functions that you think 
might have been served by that message. 

4. Repeat Step 3 for each of the other descriptions you wrote in response 
to the last assignment. 

5 At the bottom of the paper (or on the back), make a list of all of the 
••FUNCTIONS OF INFLUENCE" you have identified in the situations you described. 

6 (OPTIONAL) Make a table listing the twelve ••SOURCES OF INFLUENCE" down ^ 
the side and the eight "FUNCTIONS OF INFLUENCE" across the top. Go back over your 
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descriptions and make tal-ly marks in the appropriate cells in the table. For 
example, if in one situation the source was a PARENT and the functions were 
IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE and MORAL INSTRUCTION, then make two tally marks: one in 
the cell for PARENTS/ IMPARTING KNOWLEDGE and one in the cell for PARENTS/MORAL 
INSTRUCTION. When you have finished doing this, does it appear that messages 
from any one source consistently serve the same function or functions? 

7. COPTIONAL) Make a table listing "MEDIA OF INFLUENCE" down the side and 
"FUNCTIONS OF INFLUENCE" across the top. Perform the activity described in Step 
6, substituting MEDIA for SOURCES. For example, if in one situation the medium 

•was TELEVISION-and the functions were PROMULGATING LAW and OTHER INSTRUMENTAL • 

MESSAGES, then make two tally marks, one in the cell for TELEVISION/PROMULGATING 
LAW and one in the cell for TELEVISION/OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MESSAGES. When you 
have finished doing this, does it appear that messages coming to you through any 
one medium consistently serve the same function or functions? 

8: (OPTIONAL) If you have done either Step 6 or St ep 7 or both , cons ider 

what your table would look like if you had considered influence^ on all areas 
of ^-our behavior. Do you think any cells in the table would have very large 
numbers of tally marks in them? Would any have very small numbers of tally 
marks? What does this tell you about who influences your life, and how, and why? 



COMPARING YOUR DATA WITH THE RESULTS OF AN EARLIER STUDY 

.„In 19 55- and- 1956 the sociologist James Coleman conducted an- extensive ■ study 

of students in ten midwestern high schools. Among the questions included in the 
questionnaire given to male students was: "How would you most like to be remem- 
bered in school: as an athletic star, as a brilliant student, or as the most 
popular?" Girls were given different choices (since no girls participated in 
inter-school athletics):* "...as a brilliant student, as a leader in extracur- 
ricular activities, or as the most popular?" Students were also asked to identify 
members of "the leading crowd." Male students clearly favored athletics; members 
of "the leading crowd" included twice as many athletes as top students. The evi- 
dence for female students was less clear, but being remembered as a brilliant 
student was third choice among both male and female students in every school. 
Male and female students did not value being known as brilliant students and 
did not identify brilliant students as members of "the leading crowd." Because 
of this finding and other evidence gathered in his study, Coleman concluded that 
adolescents did not share the same attitudes as their parents and teachers. 

A major reason for this difference in attitudes was the influence of peers 
(people of the same age) on the attitudes and behaviors of high-school students. 
According to Coleman, the high-school student was in a position of considerable 
interaction with other students, but almost cut off from important connections 
with the- adult world. Coleman emphasized the fact that adults thought academic 
success was the most important thing for students to pursue in school, while stu- 
dents thought popularity, athletic success and participation in activities were 
more important. Because this finding was supported by almost every student re- 
sponse, not just the responses of a few groups of students within a school, 
Coleman concluded that there was an "adolescent subculture." 

The findings of the Coleman study have been questioned and checked many 
times. Some critics have found fault with the nature of the research: the sample 
may have been unrepresentative of high-school students nationally, and the form- 
of the questionnaire may have biased the results. These are criticisms of research 
methods; to evaluate them you would need a copy of the original research and know- 
ledge of research methods. 

Other critics have, wondered whether the same results would have been obtained 
at a later date. Do the results of the Coleman study tell much about teenagers 
ten or twenty years later? During the 1960 *s several attempts were made to an- 
swer this qUv ">tion. Although there were differences between these studies, a 
general conclusion of most researchers was that students were much more inclined 



to admire academic success in the mid-sixties than Coleman reported they were in 
?he£i£?iet? However, this conclusion would not disprove Coleman's conclusion 
Jhat the mo^t iSportaAt influence on high-school students is other high-school 
students. 

A survey conducted from 1962 through 1966 attempted to test Coleman's con- 
clusion. Each year during that period, a group of social scientists asked 561 
students^ to respond to the same question you used m your survey. These social 
Ic?en!ifts also asked students to respond to a second question by identifying 
DerlSns they thought were concerned about how well they did m school. The 
-rlsults^ are reported on the worksheet "Questionnaire Results," which you com- 
J!e?eS wi?J da?a"rom your own survey. Data from the 1962-66 survey are reported 
in two categories. The first category ("persons important in your life") was 
labeled "General Significant Others." The second category ("persons concerned 
aboSt how wSll you do in school") was labeled "Academic Significant Others " As 
voC examine these data, note thai they are expressed in percentages Do the data 
£?bm Se 1962-^ or the data from your own survey, support Coleman's 

con?lSsion that the most important influence on high- school students is other 
high-school students? 

When you administered the questionnaire, you were testing for the presence 
of significa nt others and generalized others . These terms, which are commonly 
Sse d in social scienc e, may be new to you. A significant other is a person, real 
imagined! who influences an individual's beliefs about himself. ^ , 

child, significant others usually include persons such as parents and older broth- 
eJs and sisters. Although a significant other must be personally ^nown by the 
individual, he or she need not be real. For example, Santa Claus can serve as 
a-s-ignificant -other for a young child. 

The first page of your questionnaire asked the respondent to identify, by 
name plrso^s important in his or her life. These are significant others for 
yoI^'resJonSenJs^ The second page of your questionnaire asked the respondent 
io place the persons he or she had named in certain categories. Each of these ^ 
^ategSies (parents, teachers, etc.) is a generalized other. A generalized other 
isan abstract collection of people that is important to an individual. A gen- 
e?anzed o^heJ 5s a collection; that means it has no list of individual members, 
lo a gene?anLd o?her is very different from a significant other. Mr Jones, 
who hIpSens to have some children, may be an important person (a significant 
other? in your life for one reason or another. This is possible because you 
Jj5w Mr JoSes. Your impression of him is probably different from your impres- 
sion of "parents" in general (a generalized other). 

Significant other and generalized other are two important concepts in social 
science A third! related Concept is reference group . The Biomedical class m 
which you are enrolled is probably one of your reterence groups A reference 
gjjun is a g?oS5 that is important to a person- -one he or she admires and belongs 
IFhF desires to belong to. A reference group can serve as a model, or reference, 
for ^ou? behavior . Eximples of reference groups are families, fellow workers and 
s?hoo? clubs Note that a reference group consists of people who are known to the 
individual- it is not an abstract collection of persons. This is why the collec- 
Uon caned "pee?s" CpeSple your own age) is a generalized other, while the group 
called "Biomedical students" is a reference group. 



iTn fact more than '561 students were included in the first survey, conducted m 
1962 These were Sighth-grade students. By 1966, when these students were in 
iSe twelfth g?Ide, 561 stGdents were still available for interviews. The rest 
ha^moJed awly or dropped out of school. The data presented m the handout 
"Ques?ionnai?e Results" are those obtained from the 561 students who remained m 
the study for the full four years. 

2W B Brookover, Edsel Erickson and Lee Joiner, Concept of Ability and School 
Achievem ent III . Report of Cooperative Research Project 28ii, Bureau ot FuDiica- 
tion ijervices (East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1967). 
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A reference group doesn't necessarily have a clearly stated code o£ behavior 
or a written statement o£ opinions on issues. However, i£ a person uses a group 
as a reference, then that person has some idea (if only an incorrect one) of what 
the group believes, and this idea influences that person's own attitudes and 
behavior. When a person asks, "What would my friends think?" the question ex- 
presses the influence of a reference group on that person's behavior. 

A reference group is a group , not a subculture. This distinction, between 
group and subculture, is an important one even though it is not always absolutely 
clear. A subculture is part of a culture. Subcultures exist in a culture that 

is ..large enough _t.o. have within it a variety of patterns of behavior; members of 

tifie culture who follow one pattern belong to one subculture, and members who 
follow another pattern belong to another subculture. From the point of v' ew of 
the individual, however, the subculture he belongs to is his culture ; he cannot 
switch from one subculture to another at will, as he can switch from one political 
party to another or from one bowling team to another. Since we are discussing . 

influences. .on.„the.-behavior of . individuals , we will use the t e rm . c u 1 1 u r e —with. ^ ^ 

the understanding that one person's culture may actually be one of several closely 
related subcultures . 

A person's culture influences him much more than any group does. A person 
is a product of his culture; he has learned to behave as he does by growing up 
in his culture. (The process of learning the patterns of thinking and acting 
which make up culture is known as enculturation . ) This is clearly different from 
being a member of a group; a person can join a group at almost any time in his 
life and leave it at almost any time in his life. 

One way of seeing the difference between a group and a culture is to con- 
"^Xder'^wKar'hlTppl^^^ per son disagrees with the^opinTons "or 'actions ~of*^ a 

group, and what happens when he disagrees with his culture. If a person dis- 
agrees with a group, he has four alternatives: he can conform so that he is 
no longer in disagreement, he can continue to disagree but maintain his member- 
ship, he can change the opinion or behavior patterns of the group or he can leave 
the group. 

If a person disagrees with his culture, he has only two alternatives: -he 
can conform to the culture, or he can choose not to conform and accept the con- 
sequences of being "out of step" with his culture. Changing a culture is prac- 
tically impossible for a single individual. And leaving a culture is practically 
impossible because the patterns of behavior are so deeply ingrained. It is some- 
times hard to leave or join a group- -groups often have some say over their mem- 
bership--but it is seldom impossible. 

Why can a person leave a group more easily than a culture? The opinions 
and behavior patterns of a group are usually peculiar to the group. Fashion is 
an example of such a behavior pattern. One group may favor a particular type of 
clothing that identifies it as different from other groups. When a person leaves 
the group he can decide to wear something different, possibly something favored 
by another group that he is joining. A high-school student who enters college 
or takes a full-time job often finds that what he wore in high school is somehow 
inappropriate in his new setting. In a large urban area students from different 
schools often dress differently; a student who transfers schools may discover 
that what he wore last year at his old school is not quite the same as what stu- 
dents wear this year at his new school. You'll remember from your study of cul- 
ture last year that culture is learned behavior. Your culture includes every- 
thing that you know, the way you use eating utensils, the way you behave at an 
athletic event or on a bus, your reactions to violence and so on. Changing 
your basic values, attitudes and behaviors is much more difficult than changing 
your style of dress. 

The standards which a group holds, and which members attempt to follow, are 
called norms. Norms are rules of behavior that are accepted by group members as 
ways they ought to behave. Most members follow a norm most of the time; if they 
didn't it would no longer be a norm. The distinction between a norm and a rule 
is that a rule exists even if it is not obeyed; a norm exists only because most 
people accept it most of the time. If there were a rule that all students must 



wear hats on Monday, it would still be a rule even if no one wore a hat on Monday. 
If a group of students were known to others because they dressed a certain way 
fpe?hljs wearing hats on Monday) that group would have a norm that defined dress. 
If the group members stopped wearing hats, then wearing hats would no longer be 
a norm for that group. 

A reference group, then, is a group that has norms which guide the behavior 
of members, and which serve as a reference for members and possibly some non- 
members. Groups exist within a culture, and a person can (and almost always doesj 
have more than one reference group. 

Each of the three concepts (reference group, significant other and generalized 
other) defines some model or reference which people use. The dirference is that 
the first term refers to a concrete group with an identified membership, the 
second term to a concrete and identified, individual and the" third to a collection 
of unidentified persons of a particular type. 

The experiment you observed or , participated in ("A Minority of One") did not 
illustrate the influence of reference groups because the confederate subjects did 
not necessarily constitute a reference group for the critical subject. Giving 
the same answers was not the result of a group norm in operation; it was the re- 
sult of six students' following an instruction, or rule, for the experiment. It 
did however, illustrate the possible effects of group pressure on an individual s 
behavior. From this illustration you can see how group behavior can result in 
conformity to group norms in real reference groups. 

The survey you conducted illustrates the concept of significant other, 
even though you do not know the significant others that_ respondents named. Note 
"that" you did not ask twelfth-grade students to name-TeneralVzed;otrt^^ 
them to name significant others and then indicate which generalized others (as 
abstract categories) included their significant others. This procedure allowed 
respondents to indicate what kinds of people their significant others were, without 
naming individuals. 

Now that you are familiar with the terms i;; jrence group, significant other 
and generalized other, you can use them to help answer the question, VHio is im- 
portant in the lives of high-school students?" The data you obtained and the 
data from the 1966 survey can also help answer this question. Some other ques- 
tions you may wish to consider are included here. 

1 Are there major differences, in responses of either females or males, 
between the "General" and the "Academic" questions in the 1966 survey? Do you 
think students in your survey would have responded with similar differences.' 
Why or why not? 

2 Do major differences appear between female and male responses in any 
category of your survey? (For example, do females and males differ by ten or 
so percentage points in the frequency with which they circle any category?) Do 
these differences according to sex of respondent appear in' the same categories 
for your survey and the 1966 survey? 

3 Did students in your survey respond approximately the same, or did they 
respond differently, than students in the 1966 survey? How do you explain this 
outcome? 

4 Do you think students in your survey would respond differently if asked 
to indicate which generalized others (parents, friends, teachers, etc.) were most 
important in their lives? Why or why not? 



SOCIAL NORMS AND SANCTIONS 

Social norms make our social world predictable. We have a sense of security 
when we know how we are expected to behave, and when others behave in the way we 
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expect them to. Norms enable us to get through everyday life with a minimum o£ 
unnecessary, uncreative stress and strain. 

Norms provide guidelines for most of our day-to-day behavior. In any famil- 
iar situation, we know how we are expected to behave and we know how to expect 
others to behave. We are uncomfortable in unfamiliar situations because we do 
not know the norms; we don't know '*how to act.** But in familiar situations we 
do know how to act, and our actions and those of others therefore take on shared 
meanings. When we know the norms, we know how to use our actions to communicate 
with others: to be kind or praise someone, to be unkind or insult someone, and 
so on. Norms thus reinforce the fabric of group life; by fostering communication 
they Tncfease the chances of the group ' s surviving over time. 

Norms are especially important to a group that has a task or goal which all 
members are striving to accomplish together. In a group of this kind, the failure 
of even one member to follow social norms can disrupt the group * s efforts and cause 
the_ whole group to fail. In a group without a goal--for example, a group of 
"Triends m^ socially- -one person ' s failure to follow social ribrms might cause 
that one person to be embarrassed or even to lose some friends, but it would not 
bi likely to hurt the other members of the group. In a group with a goal, how- 
ever, one person's failure to go along with social norms can hurt everyone in the 
group by causing the group to fail. 

Social norms not only hold groups together, they also help individuals gain 
valued social objectives. We greet an acquaintance by saying something like, 
"Hi, how are you?" He responds, "Fine, how are you?" We may not really care 
how he feels just at that moment, and he may not really feel fine. But we carry 
on the expected exchange of greetings anyway, and thus let each other know that 
-we ~^a r e '^'^s t rl-^l^ f r i e n d s " " 

Social norms vary in intensity. Many norms are considered to be morally 
right ways of behaving. Most members of the society have been enculturated to 
believe that it is not only expected, but also right and good, to follow these 
norms. One such norm in our society is to refrain from killing people. If this 
norm were translated into a value statement- -"People should not kill other people"- 
most members of our society would recognize it as one of their own value prin- 
ciples. Norms of this kinds are called mores (pronounced MOR-ayz] . Through en- 
culturation, the mores of a society have become value principles that most people 
in the society share. 

Other social norms are less important. People do not generally consider it 
particularly virtuous to follow them or particularly evil to violate them. An 
example is the norm of greeting a friend whom we happen to meet on the street. 
If a friend fails to greet us, we may be aware that something is amiss, but we 
would hardly consider the person to have done something morally wrong. Norms of 
this kind are called folkways . Like mores, folkways are learned through encul- 
turation; unlike mores, folkways are followed simply because it would be incon- 
venient and confusing to do otherwise. 

All social norms are backed up by consequences (which might be considered 
a kind of "social feedback"): desirable consequences for following the norms 
and undesirable consequences for violating them. The consequences of following 
or violating norms are called sanctions , and they come from other people. If 
a persons violates a folkway, someone else may frown at him, be less friendly 
to him for a while or kid him about the way he acts; the negative sanctions for 
violating folkways are relatively mild. But if a person violates a more, tne 
negative sanctions will cause him much more trouble. His friends may refuse to 
associate with him at all; he may go to jail or even lose his life. The purpose 
of all negative sanctions is to ensure that the behavior doesn't happen again. 

The consequences of following a social norm are called positive sanctions ; 
their purpose is to encourage the behavior dictated by the norm. As with nega- 
tive sanctions, the positive sanctions for folkways are mild--a smile, a kind 
word, a pat on the back. But the positive sanctions for mores are stronger. For 
example, if a person risks his life to save another, he might receive an award, 
get his picture in the paper, hear important people say nice things about him 
and 'SO on. 



Social norms vary in intensity from relatively unimportant folkways , such 
as greeting a friend, to very important mores, such as refraining from billing, 
A^aJhlpSfitiJe and negative sanctions that result from following or not fol- 
iSwiJg nS?ms alio vary in intensity. It is. not possible to draw a boundary be- 
tween folkways and mores and say with certainty that all .social norms are on 
either one side or the other; in fact, many social scientists do not even use 
these terms However, it is possible to think of all social norms as falling 
on a continuum, with the least important folkways at one end and the most im- 
portant mores at the other. If we consider greeting a friend to be a "least 
iSpo?!an? fofkway" and refraining from murder to be a "most important more.", 
the continuum might look like this. 

CONTINUUM OF SOCIAL NORMS 

-.-1 mores 
folkways 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

I I I 1 I \ \ \ -I 1 

do not 

g^eet commit 

^ ? , murder 
friend 



IT IS NOT EASY TO BECOME SANE 

- " This selection from the novel 1984 describes a society with clear norms.- 
After reading the selection. answer~tHe" following questions. 

1. What is the central social norm described in the selection? 

2. What sanctions, both negative and positive, are used to reinforce the norm? 



He was almost flat on his back, and unable to move. His body was 
held down at every essential point. Even the back of his head was gripped 
in some manner. O'Brien was looking down at him gravely and rather 
sadl? His face, seen from below, looked coarse and worn, with pouches 
under his eyes, and tired lines from nose to chin. He was older than 
Winston had thought him; he was perhaps forty-eight or fifty. Under 
his hand there was a dial with a level on top and figures running round, 
the face. 

"I told you." said O'Brien, "that if we met again it would be here." 
"Yes." said Winston. 

Without any warning except a slight movement of O'Brien's hand, a 
wave of pain flooded his body. It was a frightening pam. because he 
could not see what was happening, and he had the feeling that some 
mortal injury was being done to him. He did not know whether the thi;i,; 
was really happening, or whether the effect was electrically produc-jo, 
but his body was being wrenched out of shape, the joints were being 
slowly torn apart. Although the pain had brought the sweat out on his 
forehead, the worst of all was the fear that his backbone was about to 
snap. He set, his teeth and breathed hard through his nose, trying to 
keep silent as long as possible. 

"You are afraid." said O'Brien, watching his face, "that .in another 
moment something is going to break. Your especial fear is that it will 
be your backbone. You have a vivid mental picture of the vertebrae 
snapping apart and the spinal fluid dripping out of them. That is wnat 
you are thinking, is it not. Winston?" 
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Winston did not answer. O'Brien drew back the lever on the dial. 
The wave of pain receded almost as quickly as it had come. 

••That was forty/* said O'Brien. ''You can see that the numbers on 
the dial run up to a hundred. Will you please remember, throughout 
our conversation, that I have it in my power to inflict pain on you 
at any moment and to whatever degree I choose. If you tell me any 
lies, or attempt to prevaricate in any way, or even fall below your 
usual level of intelligence you will cry out with pain, instantly. 
Do you understand that?" 

"Yes,** said Winston. 

O'Brien's manner became less severe. He resettled his spectacles 
thoughtfully, and took a pace or two up and down. When he spoke his 
voice was gentle and patient. He had the air of a doctor, a teacher, 
even a priest, anxious to explain and persuade rather than to punish. 

"I am taking trouble with you, Winston," he said, "because you are 
worth trouble. You know perfectly well what is the matter with you. 
You have known it for years, though you have fought against the know- 
ledge. You are mentally deranged. You suffer from a defective memory. 
You are unable to remember real events, and you persuade yourself 
that you remember other events which never happened. Fortunately it 
is curable. You have never cured yourself of it, because you did not 
choose to. There was a small effort of the will that you. were not 
ready to make. Even now, I am well aware, you are clinging to your 
disease under the impression that it is a virtue. Now we will take 
an - example.- At this-moment r- which-power— is-Oceania---at-~^wa-r---wi^ 

"When I was arrested, Oceania was at war with Eastasia." 

"With Eastasia. Good. And Oceania has always been at war with 
Eastasia, has it not?" 

Winston drew in his breath. He opened his mouth to speak and then 
did not speak. He could not take his eyes away from the dial. 

"The truth, please, Winston. Your truth. Tell me what you think 
you remember." 

"I remember that until only a week before I was arrested, we were 
not at war with Eastasia at all. We were in alliance with them. The 
war was against Eurasia. That had lasted for four years. Before 
that--" 

O'Brien stopped him with a movement of the hand. 

"Another example," he said. "Some years ago you had a very 
serious delusion indeed. You believed that three men, three one-time 
Party members named Jones, Aaronson, and Rutherford- -men who were 
executed for treachery and sabotage after making the fullest possible 
conf ession--were not guilty of the crimes they were charged with. You 
believed that you had seen unmistakable documentary evidence proving 
that their confessions were false. There was a certain photograph 
about which you had a hallucination. You believed that you had actually 
held it in your hands. It was a photograph something like this." 

An oblong slip of newspaper had appeared between O'Brien's fingers. 
For perhaps, five seconds it was within the angle of . Winston! s. vision 
It was a photograph, and there was no question if its identity. It 
was the photograph. It was another copy of the photograph of Jones, 
Aaronson, and Rutherford at the Party function in New York, which he 
had chanced upon eleven years ago and promptly destroyed. For only 
an, instant it was before his eyes, then it was out of sight again. 
But hft had seen it, unquestionably he had seen it! He made a desperate, 



agonizing effort to wrench the top half of his body free. It was 
impossible to move so much as a centimeter in any direction. For the 
moment he had oven forgotten the dial. All he wanted was to hold the 
photograph in his fingers again, or at least to see it. 

' "It exists I" he cried. 
"No/'' said O'Brien. 

He stepped across the room. There was a memory hole in the oppo- 
site wall. O'Brien lifted the grating. Unseen, the frail slip of 
paper was whirlirig^^a^ on the current of warm air; it was vanishing 
in a flash of flame. O'Brien turned away from the wall. 

"Ashes," he said. "Not even identifiable ashes. Dust. It does 
not exist. It never existed." 

-'Tigut iF'did '^exist ! It does exist I It exists in memory . I re- 

member it. You remember it." 

"I do not remember it," said O'Brien. 

Winston's heart sank. That was doublethink. He hvad a feeling of 
deadly helplessness. If he could have been certain that O'Brien was 
lying, it would not have seemed to matter. But it was perfectly pos- 
sible that O'Brien had really forgotten the photograph. And if so, 
then already he would have forgotten his denial of reaeii)herxng it, 
and forgotten the act of forgetting. How could one be sure that it 

■^Was"^Simply'^'trrckery? -~ Perhaps that - lunatic dislocation- in the-mind- - - 

could really happen: that was the thought that defeated him. 

O'Brien was looking down at him speculatively. More than ever he 
had the air of a teacher taking pains with a wayward but promising 
child. 

"There is a Party slogan dealing with the control of the past," 
he said. "Repeat it, if you please." 

" 'Who controls the past controls the future; who controls the 
present controls the past,' " repeated Winston obediently. 

" »Who controls the present controls the past,' " said O'Brien, 
nodding his head with slow approval. "Is it your opinion, then, that 
the past has real existence?" 

Again the feeling of helplessness descended upon Winston. His 
eyes flitted toward the dial. He not only did not know whether "yes" 
or "no" was the answer that would save him from :/ain; he did not even 
know which answer he believed to be the true ono . 

O'Brien smiled faintly. "You are no metaphysician, Winston," he 
said. "Until this moment you have never considered what is meant >y 
existence. I will put it more precisely. Does the past exist con- 
cretely, in space? Is there somewhere or other a place, a world of 
'solid objects, where the past is still happening?" 

"No." 

"Then where does the past exist, if at all?" 
"In records. It is written down." 
"In records. And--?" 



"In the mind. In human memories." 



"In memory. Very well, then. We, the Party, control all records, 
and: we control all memories. Then we control the past, do we not?'* 

"But how can you stop people remembering things?" cried Winston, 
again momentarily forgetting the dial. "It is involuntary. It is 
outside oneself. How can you control memory? You have not controlled 
minei" 

O'Brien's manner grew stern again. He laid his hand on the dial. 

"On the contrary," he said, " you have not controlled it. That is 
"what has broug^ here. You areTiere because you have failed in ^ 

humility, in self -discipline . You would not make the act of submission 
which is the price of sanity. You preferred to be a lunatic, a minority 
o£ one. Only the disciplined mind can see reality, Winston. You be- 
lieve that reality is something objective, external, existing in its 

own,. right Ypu, also., believe ..that the. nature of rea 

^When you delude yourself into thinking that you see something, you 
assume that everyone else sees the same thing as you. But I tell you, 
Winston, that reality is not external. Reality exists in the human 
mind, and nowhere else. Not in the individual mind, which can make 
mistakes, and in any case soon perishes; only in the mind of the Party, 
which is collective and immortal. Whatever the Party holds to be truth 
is truth. It is impossible to see reality except by looking through 
the eyes of the Party. That is the fact that you have got to relearn, 
Winston. It needs an act of self-destruction, an effort of the will. 
You must humble yourself before you can become sane." 

"He^paused for a-f ew^^ 

saying to sink in. 

"Do you remember," he went on, "writing in your diary, 'FreeJom is 
the freedom to say that two plus two make four'?" 

"Yes," said Winston. 

O'Brien held up his left hand, its back toward Winston, with the 
thumb hidden and the four fingers extended. 

"How many fingers am I holding up-, Winston?" 

"Four." 

"And if the Party says that it is not four but five--then how 
many?" 

"Four." 

The word ended in a gasp of pain. The needle of the dial had shot 
up to fifty-five. The sweat had sprung out all over Winston ' s body . 
The air tore into his lungs and issued again in deep groans which even 
by clenching his teeth he could not stop. O'Brien watched him, the 
four fingers still extended. He drew back the level. This time the 
pain was only slightly eased. 

"How many fingers, Winston?" 

, "Four." 

- The needle went up to sixty. 

"How many fingers, Winston?" 



"Four! Four! What else can I say? Four!" 



The needle must have risen again, but he did not look at it. ^ The 
heavy, stern face and the four fingers filled his vision. The fingers 
stood up before his eyes like pillars, enormous, blurry, and seeming 
to vibrate, but unmistakably four. 

"How many fingers, Winston?'* 

"Four! Stop it, stop it! How can you go on? Four! Four!'* 
"How many fingers, Winston?" 



"Five! Five! Five!" 

"No, Winston, that is no use. You are lying, 
there are four. How many fingers, please?" 



You still think 



— .....JJFour !- Fiv( 
the pain!" 

Abruptly he 
He had perhaps 
had held his bo 
ing uncontrolla 
down his cheeks 
curiously comfo 
feeling that 0* 
that came from 
.:who..,.wp ul d . . s^a vie. _ 



! Four! Anything you like. Only stop .it, stop 



was sitting up with O'Brien's arm round his shoulders, 
lost consciousness for a few seconds. The bonds that 
dy down were loosened. He felt very cold, he was shak- 
bly, his teeth were chattering, the tears were rolling 

For a moment he clung to O'Brien like a baby, 
rted by the heavy arm round his shoulders. He had the 
Brien was his protector, that the pain was something ^ 
outside, from some other source, and that it was O'Brien 
him from it. _ _ 



"You are a slow learner, Winston," said O'Brien gently. 

"How can I help it?" he blubbered. "How can I help seeing what 
is in front of my eyes? Two and two are four." 

"Sometimes, Winston. Sometimes they are five. Sometimes they 
are three. Sometimes they are all of them at once. You must try. 
harder. It is not easy to become sane." 



ASSIGNMENT: SOCIAL NORMS AND SANCTIONS 

Write a short story on one of the situations described below. 

1 Write a story in which a person enters an unfamiliar situation where he 
does not know the social norms. Because he does not know what the norms are, 
he violates them. But he wants to conform to the norms, and he learns them by 
observing the negative and positive sanctions applied by others in the situation. 
A person reading your story should be able to learn (1) what norms your character 
violates, (2) how he violates them, (3) what negative sanctions are applied when 
^he violates them and (4) what positive sanctions are applied when he finally 
learns to conform to them. 

2. Write a story in which a person in a familiar situation violates social 
norms consciously in order to be faithful to his own value principles. He knows 
what the norms are, what positive sanctions he will have to give up fnd^^^^, 
negative sanctions he will suffer. A person reading your story should be able , 
to learn fiy what norms your character violates, (2) what value principles he 
seTveT"by:^^'v^^^^^ (3) how he violates them, (4) what positive sanc- 

tions he gives up and (5) what negative sanctions he suffers. 
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PERSONAL VALUES ABOUT DRUG USE 



In Biomedical Science you have begun the study o£ the pharmacology o£ drugs, 
how drugs are used medically and otherwise, and how drugs are categorized accord- 
ing to their effects on the body. In Biomedical Social Science you will also 
be studying the topic of drugs, but with a different focus. In this course the 
central question of Unit IV, "What influences human behavior?" will be raised 
again, but with reference to a specific kind of human behavior: drug use. 
People use those drugs that are normally intended for medical purposes when they 
are advised to do so by a physician or when they are persuaded to do so through 
advertising or the recommendations of others. When people believe they can 
'benefit from drugs (for example, when they believe they are ill), drug use 
usually occurs. 

But what about other drugs--drugs not usually asisociated with the relief of 
illness? What influences humans behavior? What causes drug use--of drugs that 
have non-medical purposes? In this course seven types of substances are in- 

''cliTded^^in t category beer , cigarettes , cocaine , heroin , mari j uana , pills " 
(stimulants and depressants) and whiskey. Other substances could be included 
(peyote, for example) but these seven serve the purpose of helping determine what 
influences people's decisions to use or refrain from using non-medical drugs. 
In preparation for this topic you should think about your own personal values 
about drug use among persons your own age. After identifying your own position, 
you will be able to see how it compares with those of other students and the 
positions of teachers and parents. During the next class session you will 
identify your own position and provide the reasons (grounds) you have for 
believing as you do. The results from your class will then be considered along- 
side those obtained from other students, teachers and parents. The question 

■-that"-a'H--of---these-people will be* asked-is -whether- twelfth -grade-students- should - 
be free to use these substances if they wish. What is your value position? 



ASSIGNMENT: WHAT INFLUENCES YOUR BEHAVIOR? 

At the beginning of this unit you were asked to think about the influences 
on -your behavior in one area, such as "environment and ecosystem," "politics and 
government" or "drug use." Now that you have learned more about some of the ways 
in which people influence other people, you might have a better idea of the in- 
" fluences on your own behavior in the area you previously chose to study. This 
assignment gives you an opportunity to review the influences on your behavior 
in that area. 

1. On a sheet of paper, write the area of behavior that you chose to study 
at the beginning of this unit. If you have forgotten what it was, you can re- 
fresh your memory by referring to the list of AREAS OF BEHAVIOR ON p . 2. 

2. Refer to the list of SOURCES OF INFLUENCE on p. 2. Write down the names 
of at least five types of people that you now think are the most important 
sources of influence on your knowledge, your values and your actions in the area 
you have chosen to study. Rank these sources by rmmbering them, b'eginning with 
the most important single source of influence; 

3. Refer to the list of MEDIA OF INFLUENCE on p. 4. Write down the names 
of at least five media which you now think bring the messages that most strongly 
influence your behavior in the area you have chosen. Rank the media , beginning 
with the one that brings the most influential messages. 

. 4. Refer to the list of FUNCTIONS OF INFLUENCE on p. 7. Write down the 
names of at least five functions that you think are served by the messages that 
most strongly influence your behavior in the area you have chosen. 

In the next assignment you will have the opportunity to compare what you 
now think are the, most important influences on your behavior in this area, and 
wHat you thought at the beginning of the unit. 



PREVENTIVE HEALTH CARE: INFLUENCING THE BEHAVIOR OF OTHERS 

• In this unit you have studied some of the ways in which other people in- 
fluence 'your behavior. Influencing behavior can serve useful functions in 
society A large part of preventive health care consists of influencing the 
behavio^ of othir Jeople so as to reduce their risk of getting various diseases. 

In Unit III, members of your class designed posters that were intended to 
influence the behavior of people your own age- -specif ically, to persuade them 
JSt to do certain things that' would increase their risk of getting coronary 
heart disease when they grow older. In the remainder of this unit, you and 
the other members of your class will design messages to influence another area 
of behavior, again for the purpose of reducing people's risk of getting diseases. 

In Science Unit IV you have studied the effects of certain drugs on people 
who use them. You have seen that the use of certain drugs in "^^^ 
creases the risk that the user will get certain diseases. The messages your 
SalFSiJ™^^^^^ unit will be intended to influence other 

people's drug-use behavior so that they will have less risk of endangering 
their own health through drug use. 

Note that there is a difference between preventing drug use and preventing 
diseases that may be caused or aggravated by drug, use. The reason tjere is a 
differen ce is. of course, that not all drug use increases the risk that the user 
will ge? a disease. For example, the use of alcohol in large doses over a long 
period of time greatly increases the risk that the user will get several diseases; 
but the use of small doses of alcohol does not necessarily increase the risk of 
diseasi Similarly, the use of black-market heroin under unsanitary circumstances 

--creates--great --r-isks- of -permanent damage., but the -.use., of. pure..opiat.es .,in..kno.wn 

dosages and under aseptic conditions does not cause irreversible changes m the 
user's body. Finally, the continual use of opiates such as heroin over a rela- 
tively short period of time can cause addiction, which may be considered a dis- 
ease However, the continual use of alcohol, even over a long period of time, 
is not likely to cause addiction unless it is used in large quantities. 

The messages that your class will design will not be designed to prevent 
people from using drugs. Rather, they will be designed to prevent people from 
using drugs in ways that will increase their risk of getting diseases. 

In preparation for the following lessons, you should do the following things. 

1 Choose a drug which you have studied in Biomedical Science and whose 
use can increase the user's risk of getting one or more diseases. Choose from 
tha foxlowing list. 



tobacco 

alcohol 

barbiturates 

amphetamines 

cocaine 

opiates 



2 Choose a target population at which you might direct a message. The 
target population shoGld he\l) a group in which a substantial number of P^ople 
now use. or might in the future use. the drug you have chosen and (2) a group 
you know enough about that you believe you could communicate with group members 
effectively. You might be able to think of three or four target populations for 
the particular drug you have chosen. For example, if you havechosen alcohol as 
the drug then your list of target populations might include high-school students, 
.bulinesf'men and.women. housewives, or members of a racial or ethnic group with 
which you are familiar. 

3. Decide what the purpose of your message to this target population might 
be. Among the purposes you might choose are these: 



a. Knowledge : Give people knowledge about the effects of using the 
drug or about the disease risks associated with use of the drug. 



b. Values : Try to influence people's values about drug use or disease 
prevention. 

c. Actions: Try to influence people's actions--e.g. , encourage people 
not to start using the drug, to stop using it if they use it now, to use less of 
it than they use now or to use it in a different way than they do now. 

4. Identify the types of message that you might use for the purpose you 
have chosen. Among the types of message you might use are the following. 

written messages photographs 

spoken messages play, sketches, mini-dramas (as 

paintings, drawings, in many radio and TV commercials) 

cartoons music (with or without words) 

5. Identify one or more media in which your message could be carried. 
Consider all of those included in the list of MEDIA OF INFLUENCE on p . 4. Note 
that different media are appropriate for different types of message. 



